DISEMBARKATION

sea, a boiling cauldron in the vicinity, would show small
mercy to a swimmer.

Mindful of my chronometers, I persuaded the captain,
after much argument, to make for Risut, a sheltered bay
down the coast. Two hours after the lug had been
bent and hoisted, it still flapped listlessly, while the un-
changing view of the white fort and mosque, midst a
coco-nut grove backed by the blue Qara Mountains, which
constitutes all that is to be seen of Dhufar from the sea,
showed that we had scarcely moved one way or the other.

A playful whale helped to beguile the moments - a
ponderous dark green monster that came and lay alongside
us like a submarine beside its parent ship, proud to prove
itself not much smaller than the Path as Salam. It
seemed to me perilously friendly as it dived just under us,
to rise but a few feet away and break surface with a snort,
before sinking heavily again, with a little wash and a
multitude of bubbles to mark its going. Nor were our
sailors unconcerned. With an eye on our dinghy, which
lapped about astern of us, they kept up a frightening din
by drumming empty kerosene tins. The wind freshened
to deliver us, and by noon we came close hauled to Risut1
where I landed.

And so into the saddle. We hugged the shore till we
passed Auqad (Abkid), a small village in the plain, and
thence rode along the edge of a coco-nut palm grove to
make the fort of Dhufar at sunset on 8th October. Here,

1 The adventurous Portuguese of the sixteenth century, in their day
the most gallantly ruthless of Europeans in Asia, thought Risut worthy of
their steel and blood; a flight of steps and some ruined fortifications still
stand memorial to them. To-day Risut is the only possible seaplane base
on this stretch of central South Arabian shore for some hundreds of miles
during the summer monsoon months.
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